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PUBLIC LECTURES: DISCUSSION MEETING 


E fourth Public Lecture arranged by the Society was given ‘by Professor 
-D. Broad on Friday, 12 December. His subject was “ The Pheno- 
enology of Trance and Mediumship ”’. 

Discussion Meeting to consider questions arising from the four 
lic Lectures will be held at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, — 
don, S.W. 1, at 8 p.m. on Friday, 30 January, 1948. 

ission free. Tickets for reserved seats may be obtained in advance 
m the Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, 
yndon, W.C. 1. 


\ PRIVATE MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
will be held in the Society’s Library Fees 

31 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I 

ar on esr; January 22, 1948, at 6 p.m. 

= | - when a paper on 

Na -WRITING IN AUTOMATIC SCRIPT” 

: (with lantern slides) 


2 


_ will be read by he 

MR JAMES LEIGH. Af oat Oe 
cits il be admitted on signing their names at the door. = ra 
Boe eee ~ Gite 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Bullock, Judge Willoughby, Tangles, Old Bosham, Sussex. 

Chazottes, Maurice L., 42 Amherst Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Davey, D. R., Glenholme, 210 Old Road, Farsley, nr Leeds. 

Greene, W. E., Mohamedi Chambers, Victoria Gardens Road, Bycullah 
Bombay, India. 

Hewitt, Dr E. J. C., Rosslynlee, Rosslyn Castle, Midlothian. 

Lahaise, Mrs I. D., Wych House, Shirley Road, Hove 4. 

Maddock,-E., c/o Ariston Gold Mine, Prestea, Gold Coast, British Wes 
Africa. 

Meulin, Henry, 31 Parkside Gardens, London, S.W. 19. 

Seward, P. S., 2 Kara Lodge, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, London, W. 4 

Stuart, C. E. B., Culmore House, Culmore, Co. Derry, N. Ireland. 

Sweetlove, T., 67c Broadway West, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Thompson, A. H., 49 Barley Cop Lane, Lancaster. 

Williamson, Mrs M. W., 262 Nithsdale Road, Glasgow, S. 1. 


Student- Associate 
Michael, R. P., 79 Barkston Gardens, London, S.W. 5s. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


THE 430th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Square, Lon. 
don, W.C. 1, on Friday, 17 October, 1947, at 3 p.m. THE PRESIDENT, M: 
W. H. Salter, in the Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting of the Counci 
were read and signed as correct. Thirteen new Members and one Student 
Associate were elected ; their names and addresses are given above. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


THE 196th Private Meeting of the Society was held in the Society’s Room: 
on Saturday, 8 November, 1947, at 3 p.m., when a Lecture on “ Victo: 
Hugo’s Experiences in Table-TTurning ”’ was given by Professor D. Saurat 


DONATIONS 


The Hon. Treasurer gratefully acknowledges the following donation: 
to the Society’s Funds : 


Professor Henry Habberley Price eee 0 0 
Miss M. L. Baker - - - = - - 5 O16 
Mr David J. Lewis - - - - - - 210 6 
Ditss Ack. <stignoh «Sos 3 Sole namas 119 0 
Mise..M..1. Candler, 2: "3. b.o~<a' 1 S05 SREY - ae Oe: 
IY aM RE scsi a et ea cc a I. .Gg56, 
‘ 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
PERROTT STUDENTSHIP IN PSYCHICAL RESERACH 


E Electors to the Perrott Studentship are prepared to receive applications 
m candidates. 


sychical Research is defined, for the purpose of the Studentship, as 
ne investigation of mental or physical ‘phenomena which seem prima 
je to suggest (a) the existence of supernormal powers of cognition or 
ion in human beings in their present life, or (b) the persistence of the 
nan mind after bodily death ”’. 


The Studentship is open to any person who shall have completed his or 
twenty-first year at the time when the election takes place. A Student 
y be re-elected once, but not more than once. 


[he Studentship is tenable for one year, and the Student will be re- 
red to devote a substantial part of the period of his tenure to investigat- 
some problem in Psychical Research. The Student shall not, during 
tenure of his Studentship, engage in any other occupation to such an 
ent as would in the opinion of the Electors interfere with his course of 
earch. 


The Studentship will be of such value, not exceeding £300, as the Elec- 
; may award after considering the nature of the research which the 
didate proposes to undertake. The emolument will, in general, be paid 
f-yearly, and the first instalment will be paid on the quarter-day on 
ich the tenure of the Studentship begins. 


The Student shall, during the tenure of his Studentship, pursue to the 
sfaction of the Electors the course of research proposed by him in his 
lication ; provided that such course may be altered with the consent of 
Electors. The Electors will appoint a Supervisor with whom the 
dent is to keep in regular touch. If the Electors shall report to the 
incil of Trinity College, Cambridge, that the Student is failing to pursue 
course of research with due diligence, the Council may, if they think fit, 
rive him of his Studentship. 
\pplications from candidates should be sent to Professor C. D. Broan, 
nity College, Cambridge, before 3 May, 1948. In making his applica- 
1 a candidate should state his qualifications and claims, and his proposed 
rse of research ; he may also submit any work which he has written, 


lished or unpublished. No testimonials are required from candidates — 


) are graduates of Cambridge University or women students on whom a 
» of a degree has been conferred by that University. Other candidates 


st submit the names of three referees, and the Electors will not award _ 


Studentship to any such candidate until they have had a personal inter- 
w with him. 


‘he election to the Studentship will take place in the Easter Term of ; 


8, and, if a candidate be elected, his tenure will begin at Michaelmas 
owing the election. 
1 October, 1947. 


Fee 


*.. Wm 
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A VERIFIED REFERENCE IN AUTOMATIC WRITING 


In the March-April, 1947, number of the Journal we printed an account 6 
the Hon. Mrs C. H. Gay’s sitting with the trance medium, Mrs Bedford, a 
which information was given connected with the death of a man she kney 
slightly. Several facts, previously unknown to Mrs Gay, were verified b 
Mrs B , in whose house the death occurred. 

Mrs Gay writes of a further incident, which appears to be connecter 
with the same person, as follows : 

‘“* Last September Mrs B lent me her house while she and her hus 
band were away. I had a strong inclination on the evening of Septembe 
7th to try some automatic writing and I wrote the following sentences 
‘No need for more tests, but keys is one. Remind her of keys—to do wit 
holiday.’ I got my husband to initial the script and a fortnight later when 
saw Mrs B I asked her if it conveyed anything to her as it was nonsens 
tome. She was astonished and amused and said it obviously related to a1 
incident which had happened fifteen years ago and which she had no 
thought of for many years and had certainly never mentioned tome. Sh 
and her husband and this friend had been abroad together for a short holi 
day and on their return they found that they had all come away with thei 
hotel bedroom keys in their pockets. They laughed over it a good deal. . . 
She found her key in a drawer a long time afterwards.” ae 

Mr C. H. Gay writes: “I am writing to verify the fact that my wif 
wrote the script containing the message for Mrs B “Remind her a 
keys—to do with holiday’. This was on Sept. 7th, 1947, and I initialle: 
and dated it.” 

Mrs B writes: ‘‘ Mrs Gay has asked me to corroborate the ex 
tract which she sent you from her automatic script of Sept. 7th, 1947 
containing a message purporting to come from a friend of mine who die 
here in 1946 and reminding me (as an identity test) of ‘‘ Keys to do with 
holiday’. The incident was as follows: My husband, this friend and 
went abroad for a short holiday together in 1928. On our return journe 
we stayed in Paris for two nights, and when we got back home we found w 
had the keys of the two bedrooms in our pockets. After a long discussio 
on the difficulties of posting them back because of Customs, etc., we de 
cided to keep them. I found mine in a drawer a few years ago and joke 


_ with my friend about it. It was a trivial joke and I had certainly neve 


mentioned it to Mrs Gay nor had my husband, and I had not thought c 
the incident for a long time until Mrs Gay asked me in Sept., 1947, | 
‘keys and a holiday’ in connection with this friend meant anything. The 
I said ‘ Yes, it did’ and I went to the drawer and showed her the Par 
hotel key.” 


AN UNFULFILLED PRECOGNITIVE DREAM 
ON the morning of Oct. 29th, 1947, the Research Officer received the fo 


lowing letter from Mr Godley, the gentleman whose racing dreams we 
reported in the June-July number of the Fournal. g dreams wet 


“Three nights ago my friend Alan Beesley dreamt that Claro had wo 
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Cambridgeshire. This race is being run at Newmarket to-morrow, 
~dnesday. I was naturally excited by Alan’s dream, in view of my own 
»erience, and put on a fiver each way for luck. 
vast night, I myself dreamt that Claro had won. I dreamt that I was 
(king about Oxford at the time of the race, and then overheard some 
pple discussing the result ina shop. I rushed up to them and said, ‘‘ Do 
1 know what won the Cambridgeshire ? ” and they replied, “‘ Yes, Claro 
n, but there were only four runners.” I realised that I had won a lot of 
mey, and then woke up. 

[ am perfectly aware that as I had backed the horse before the dream I 
d—and have—a special interest in it winning, and that the dream is very 
ely to be a perfectly ordinary one, representing what I should lke to 
ppen. But just out of interest I am writing to tell you of it, and you 
ould receive this on the morning of the race.” 

On the afternoon on which this letter was received the horse Claro came 
1in a field of 38 with starting odds 15-2. It is a pity that the failure of 
s dream premonition breaks Mr Godley’s interesting run of successful 
edictions. It must be noted, however, that in this case there was not the 
ne feeling of certainty that it would come off. : 


. CASE OF APPARENT RETROCOGNITION by 7 EVANS. 
STATEMENT ABOUT A DEVONSHIRE COVE 


iE statement published in the Journal for June-July, 1947, on observations 
ade in March, 1938, in a Devonshire Cove calls for careful consideration. 
may be useful to examine the features which seemed abnormal, each one 
parately from the others, to see whether any normal explanation is reason- 
ly acceptable. 

it is unfortunate, first, that eighteen months should have elapsed after 
e event before the account was committed to paper and, secondly, that 
yen years more passed before publication became possible, with the 
sult that Mr Spence is no longer able to supply further details. In the 
lowing notes an attempt has therefore been made to put forward possible 
ernative normal explanations of the various features of the case in the 
ht of the facts given in the statement and of such other information as it 
s proved possible to collect on the site. 

It will be remembered that Mr Spence visited a Devonshire cove on a 
1esday, Wednesday and Thursday in March, 1938, and came to the opin- 
1 that during parts of the Tuesday and Thursday visits the local geog- 
phy, the tides and the atmosphere were abnormal and different from what 
ey were on the Wednesday and on the rest of the Tuesday and Thursday 
sits. Mr Spence put forward the hypothesis that during the abnormal 
riods he had been viewing the locality as it was at some period in the past. 
The headings used in the following notes are the same asin the statement. 


3e Atmosphere. ; 
The changes in the atmosphere evidently made a considerable impres-_ 
yn on Mr Spence, but since the experience was wholly personal to him it 
ems difficult to comment helpfully upon it. 
E 

, 
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The Tide. 


The statement says that on the Tuesday the tide was out and Mr Spence 
was able to enter the cave, but on Wednesday and Thursday at abot 
the same time as on Tuesday the tide was in and the cave inlet was unde 
water. 

The approach to the inlet in which the cave is situated is cut off at hig 
tide. On the Tuesday, high tide was recorded as 9.34 a.m. and it is pre 
sumed that Mr Spence arrived at the beach some time later in the mornin 
when the tide had fallen some distance. He was able to enter the cave inle 
On the Wednesday, when he arrived at about the same time, the tide w: 
higher, since it gained 30 or 40 minutes each day, and the approach to th 
inlet was cut off. On the Thursday, the tide was higher still and Mr Spent 
had to wait for it to fall before being able to reach the cave inlet. 

These conditions are what would normally be expected and no e3 
planation would be necessary were it not that the tide is stated to hay 
been “right out’ on Tuesday and “ right up”’ at about the same tim 
on Wednesday and Thursday. 

It should be noted that (1) the sandy part of the beach at Man Sands 
flat, and 30 or 40 minutes make a considerable difference to the appearan 
of the beach ; moreover the sand elsewhere is broader and higher than : 
the immediate neighbourhood of the cave inlet and a large expanse of san 
is exposed not far away at the time when the approach to the cave inlet 
still under water and thus the tide looks lower elsewhere than at the cay 
inlet, and (2) the tide on the Wednesday and Thursday is described variou 
ly as being “ right up”’, “ fairly full” and “‘ practically full” so that 
seems possible that the tidal conditions and the times of arrival were n 
observed with much precision. There seemed no reason at the time wl 
they should be. 

The hallucinatory explanation requires either that Mr Spence real 
walked across the beach at high tide on Tuesday under the impression th 
it was low tide, without even getting his clothes wet, or else that the who 
Tuesday visit was an hallucination. Both these explanations seem mo 
difficult to accept than the one suggested above, namely, that his three visi 


were made round about that state of the tide at which the approach to tl 
cave inlet became uncovered. 


The Cave. 


The statement says that the cave was easily found on the Tuesday b 
not on the Thursday when it appeared that a landslide had occurred. 

The cave passing right underneath Crabrock Point at Man Sands, ne 
Brixham, must be known to many people. The north-west opening, ir 
little inlet at the southern end of Man Sands, is above high water mark b 
the floor of the south-east opening is under water even at low spring tid 

In the cliff face above the north-west opening, the one referred to in t 
statement, there is a shatter-zone of loose material from which it is evide 
that falls of shale are not uncommon ; loose shale lies in a large heap 
the floor of this entrance of the cave and largely obscures it. Mr Spenc 
suggestion that there had been a landslip between the Tuesday a 
Thursday visits is thus quite a likely and a normal one. Boe, © 
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ae Path. 


The statement says that Mr Spence clambered up a little cliff path on the 
wesday but could not find it on the Thursday when he looked for it from 
20Ve. 

There are two rough paths up the cliff at the southern end of Man Sands 
»proximately in the positions shown on the plan accompanying the state- 
ent. One of them is not very obvious and having “‘ clambered up ” it on 
uesday Mr Spence might well have had difficulty in finding it again when 
> approached it from above on Thursday. 


he Field. 


The statement says that in the field between the cove and the wall Mr 
pence found more bracken on Tuesday and Thursday than he did on 
Jednesday. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the route taken was not far from the cliff edge 
id lay through bracken and brambles. On Wednesday the route was 
and and lay over grass. : 

The accompanying reproduction of part of the 1/2,500 Ordnance Map, 
Sheet No. Devonshire 128,10, Second Edition, 1906,) on which I have 
arked the areas of bracken, brambles, etc., shows that the g¢liff-side route __ 
ay well have had more bracken and brambles than the inland route and 
‘ere seems nothing abnormal about the varied vegetation. ~* . 
What would seem abnormal is the presence of high bracken at all in 
larch. It may be noted however, that (a) the statement mentions bracken 
nder normal conditions (page 77, line 8) and (5) the statement uses the 
<pression ‘“‘ bracken ’’, “‘ bramble’, “ scrub” and “ferns” to describe 
le vegetation. It may be therefore that the word “ bracken”’ was used ina 
sneric way to cover all such obstructions to progress. In 1947 all these 
lants were present as well as gorse, thorn and other bushes. 


one Tree and Gate. 


The statement says that a lone tree and gate were visible from the wall on 
1e Wednesday but on the Tuesday merely a mass of stunted trees could be 
en at first and the lone tree and gate appeared as Mr Spence walked on. 
he ground rises steeply from Man Sands to the old wall and thence to the 
iangulation point (shown as a small triangleon the Ordnance Map) on the 
ioulder of the hill and thereafter the ground rises more gently to the gate. 

The gate is not visible from the old wall ; the shoulder of the hill inter- 
snes. On walking southward from the wall towards the gate the first 
jects to appear are several stunted, wind-driven trees on and below the | 
ige of the cliff. Then the gate becomes apparent. On walking south- 
estward from the wall however the gate is clearly seen, owing to undula- 
ons in the surface of the ground, before the stunted trees come into view. 
Considering that the land surface here undulates steeply in two directions 
) that it is confusing and most difficult to keep accurate account of move- 
ents or direction and considering that the statement was written eighteen 
onths after the event, the account of the relative visibility of the gate and 
aie trees is surprisingly accurate and it discloses nothing abnormal. 
On one point alone does memory appear to be at fault. The statement 
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vage 78, line 12) that the gate is visible from the place where the fall nearly 
10k place is not correct ; the shoulder of the hill intervenes. 


whe Wall. 


The statement says that on the Tuesday and Thursday the wall seemed 
‘ss ivy-covered but longer than it did on Wednesday. 

The position and shape of the old wall are shown on the attached repro- 
uction of part of the 1/2,500 Ordnance Map. On the reproduction, stone 
alls are shown by heavy lines and hedges and wire fences are shown by 
ght lines. 

The apparent change of condition and length of the wall may possibly 
ave been due to the following two features, (1) part of the wall is ivy- 
overed, particularly near the point where the fall nearly took place, and 
art is free from ivy, (2) the edge of the cliff is not well defined but progress- 
vely steepens and the vegetation makes it difficult to see where the steep 
art of the cliff begins and where the wall ends. 

The photograph reproduced in the Fournal is not of a piece of wall on the 
eadland, as the statement says, but is of the piece of wall where the fall 
early took place, though on the other side of it. The camera was pointing 
orth ; in the far background may be seen the cliffs beyond Man Sands, 
nd the headland itself appears in the near background. 


he Giddiness. + 

The statement says that on the Thursday Mr Spence thought the wall 
xtended for some way over grass and brambles and bracken to the edge of 
he cliff but on taking a few paces forward he felt giddy and nearly fell over 
he edge of the cliff. 

The dense vegetation makes it easy to approach the edge of the cliff near 
he. wall without realising the danger of falling until one is actually on a 
teep incline and this may perhaps be what actually occurred in 1938. 


Jonclusion. 


The cumulative effect of these apparently abnormal features must have _ 


een impressive to the observer but it is difficult to say, on the information 
vailable, that the experiences were so unusual as to preclude the possibil- 
ty of normal explanations. 


RECENT CASES OF HAUNTINGS 
4 D. J. WEsT 


xcEPT for the earlier volumes, the Proceedings and Journal contains com- — 


aratively few cases of hauntings. This is not through any lack of ghostly 
henomena. Newspapers are always mentioning cases, particularly around 
‘hristmastime. The Society’s files contain hundreds of reports, and their 
umber is continually increasing. . 
There are definite reasons why so few haunting cases find their way into 
.P.R. publications. In the first place, the Society is often consulted in an 
dvisory capacity about haunted houses, and is asked to keep the matter 
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confidential. Owners of houses fear the value of their property may be 
lowered, and tenants fear legal action may be taken against them if they 
give their place of residence a bad reputation. 

Haunting phenomena are mostly sporadic and lacking in clear-cut veridi- 
cal features. For instance, the investigator may be told that on a certain 
day so and so saw an unexplained figure in a locality supposedly haunted, 
Usually it is impossible to establish any definite connection between the 
vision and facts about the locality which are unknown to-the percipient, 
In the absence of this criterion it is difficult to rule out normal causes. 
When the percipient is aware that the place has a reputation for haunting, 
his experience may be the result of suggestion. Where this explanation is 
inapplicable, individual cases can always be explained away by reference to 
illusions, non-psychic hallucinations, or real persons mistaken for ghosts, 
Since the S.P.R. Journal normally quotes only those cases which present a 
reasonable prima fgcie case for the supernormal, few haunting reports reach 
publication standard. — 

Although these reasons are sound, it still seems a pity that nothing should 
be heard about the many attempts at investigating haunts. Even though 
no definite conclusions can be reached, the facts concerning hauntings are 
by no means uninteresting. With the approval of the Hon. Editor, I am 
here breaking with tradition by presenting a digest of illustrative cases 
taken from recent additions to the files. It must be stressed that these cases 
are not put forward as evidence for the supernormal, but merely as illustra- 
tions of typical haunting reports. 


G. 300. 
MR KANTOR’S EXPERIENCE 


THE Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research for March- 
April 1947 contained an account by Mr MacKinlay Kantor, a well-known 
writer, of a ghostly experience in a bedroom of a hostel for Americans in 
South Kensington, London. The story also appeared in the popular 
American magazine Esquire. 

Mr Kantor described how he-visited the hostel at a time when every- 
where was full with the exception of one small room on the second floor. 
The landlady seemed rather apologetic about it, and curiously reluctant 
to let him have the room. He thought it rather odd that the elderly folk 
who tenanted the place should prefer to live in the third or fourth floor 
bedrooms when there was an identical room vacant on the second floor 
with much less stairs to climb to reach it. 

As Mr Kantor was settling down to sleep, he was disturbed by something 
which started to pull the bedclothes down towards the foot of the bed. He 
gripped the clothes tightly, but was still conscious of the pull, and as soon 
as he relaxed his grip the blankets started moving off again. After this, 
one of the walls of the room became intensely bright, with a whitish lumin- 
osity, which gradually increased in brilliancy as it decreased in size. As 
this process went on, a jumble of voices became audible. With a deter- 
mined effort Mr Kantor pulled the bedclothes over his head. - The voices 
faded and eventually he fell asleep. In the morning he thought the land- 
lady gave him a long look as she asked him how he had slept. ! 

It would be of great interest to know whether anyone else had had 
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nilar impressions in the same room. The Editor of the American 
urnal very kindly supplied the real name and address of the hostel. and a 
ember of the Society made inquiries. 

it was found that the house had changed hands, and was now used to 
ge the employees of a large industrial concern. The new manageress said 
at the story of the haunted room was new to her, but she was interested in 
and readily identified the room from Mr Kantor’s description. Although 
is room was now continuously occupied, she had never heard of any 
,usual experiences connected with it. 

The Research Officer wrote to the manageress who was referred to 
‘Mr Kantor. She replied that during the time she was there none of 
-¢ guests reported anything out of the ordinary in the room. 

{t would seem that Mr Kantor’s experience was a subjective one, and 
at he was mistaken in supposing that other people thought there was 
mething wrong with the room. 

. 301. 


THE LUTON GHOST - 


y October this year the newspapers were full + of the story of Mr Key, 
wner of Woodfield, Weathercock Lane, Woburn Sands, Bedfordshire, 
ho had appealed to the Luton Council’s Assessment Committee for a 
duction of his rates. One of the grounds of his appeal was that the house 
id a reputation for haunting, which lowered its letting value.“ The case is 
10ted here as a typical example of what results are obtained from following 
) newspaper accounts of haunts. 

Woodfield is a fairly large house—about eleven rooms—-said to be built 
1 the remains of a 300-year old lodge. In his letters to the Assessment 
ommittee Mr Key quoted a legend said to be current in the village. The 
ory was that a one-time owner of the house discovered his daughter was 
mducting a secret love affair with a man of whom he disapproved. One 
ght he returned to the house unexpectedly, and finding the pair together, 
> shut them both up in a cupboard and left them to die. Years later, 
ick Turpin, the famous highwayman, broke into the house and found the 
eletons in the cupboard. As the price of his silence he demanded the use 
‘the house as a hide-out. In return he helped remove the skeletons and 
iry them in a safer place. 

Little evidence was supplied that the house was actually haunted. It had 
sen occupied by Mr Key’s sister until her death, four years previously. 
he had not reported any ghost. Since then the sole occupant had been an 
derly lady, Miss Amy Dickinson, who declared that she had never been 
oubled by a ghost. The only person who could report any “ experience ”’ 
the house was Miss Doreen Price, a young lady who was evacuated 
ere in 1944. Miss Dickinson made her a bed in the drawing-room. 
he woke up in the night and saw hands and arms coming out from the wall 
yove her head. She fell asleep, but woke again and once more saw the 
ands and arms. She moved to another room and had no further uncanny 
cperiences. 


Practically every British newspaper devoted some paragraphs to the case (in- 
ding the Times and News of the World), and it also appeared in papers in Ss; 
a and Canada. 


. 
~ 
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Councillor H. W. M. Richards, a member of the Assessment Committe 
was interested in psychic matters and decided to organise an investigatio 
He contacted the Psychic News and arranged for one of their reporters ar 
Mrs Florence Thompson, a trance medium, to hold a séance in the haunt 
house. ; 

The first s¢ance took place on the night of Friday, Sept. 26th, 1947. TI 
party included, besides Mr Richards and various newspaper represent 
tives, two local “‘ amateur investigators” (Mr A. P. Underwood and 
Brown) and a friend of the medium’s (Mr P. Craven). Mrs Thomps¢ 
went into trance and became controlled by what was said to be a distresst 
spirit. ‘“ Let me go. Let me go. You are killing me. Don’t shoot me 
Unfortunately the voice was too incoherent to give any information, b 
when she came out of trance Mrs Thompson is reported to have said th 
she got the impression of a “ tied up ” condition and that two lovers we 
concerned. 

Mr Richards, when questioned by the Research Officer a fortnight late 
said that he was impressed by this result, since care was taken not to tell tl 
medium anything about the legend of the lovers until the séance was ove 
Mr Underwood, however, thought that the precautions taken were insuf 
cient to ensure that the medium knew nothing about it. In any case, tl 
legend was actually mentioned in the Luton News on Sept. 25th, that is 
say before the day of the séance. The paper says: “ The legend is that ty 
lovers were murdered there in the days of Dick Turpin.” The medium 
impressions hardly went beyond this newspaper statement. 

A second séance, attended by the Research Officer, was held on Oct. r1t 
1947. ‘There were two medium’s present, Mrs Florence Thompson a1 
Mr George Kenneth. By this time both of them were perfectly famili 
with the details of the legend, and discussed it freely with the compan 
The sitting was held in dim red light. The mediums gave their impressio 
which included visions of an old man and of a black horse—presumably t 
famous Black Bess. Various members of the circle also reported visiona 
experiences, but there seemed to be no correlation between them. J 
Richards, Mr Brown, the Research Officer and the newspaper reporte 
saw nothing. It will be seen that neither medium described anything whi 
could be verified, and that their impressions all conformed with a dubio 
legend which, by its very nature, was most unlikely to be true. , 

On Oct. 16th the Luton Assessment Committee met. Mr Richar 
declared himself satisfied on the evidence that the house was haunted. T 
Committee pointed out that the investigations were not carried out at th 
request. They asked Mr Richards to retire while they came to a decisic 
Mr Key’s appeal was rejected. ; 

In a case like this it is interesting to notice how ready some people are 
assume without evidence a supernormal explanation, and how unwilli 
others are even to consider such a possibility. The objective standpoint 
the psychical investigator seems foreign to the average individual. _ 
G. 302. ‘ 

THE HAUNTING AT S. 


THE centre of attraction in this case was a small cottage, some forty ye: 
old, situated at the end of a terraced row, in a quiet village of Southe 
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gland, here called S.. The Hon. Secretary and the Research Officer 
tited S. on Nov. 3rd, 1946, at the suggestion of a local doctor who was 

erested in the haunting. 

The household consisted of Mr and Mrs T. (both about 60 years of age) 
id their recently “‘ demobbed ” son George, aged 24. There were three 
arried daughters living elsewhere—Violet, Margery and Sylvia. Violet, 
2 eldest, was about 34 years old. 

'Mr TT. was a housepainter, employed by a local firm. The ghost did not 
nuble him because he was deaf and regularly slept through the noises. 
owever, he looked thin and anxious, and gave a history of stomach pain 
ie to “nerves”. 

Mrs T. seemed a rather hysterical type, highly preoccupied with her 
-periences. Ghosts had followed her about all her life, even before she 
ime to the present haunted house. By all accounts this was a family trait, 
r according to George his maternal grandfather, Mr R., was a man who 
as always looking for something supernatural. Mrs T. told one story 
trongly suggestive of an hysterical reaction) in which she had had a vivid 
ream of being thumped on the back. In the morning she felt sore and was 
wvered in bruises. 

George was not very robust to look at, and had a nervous manner, but he 
Iked intelligently about it all. He stated that during the war his unit was 
ationed at the famous poltergeist resort Borley Rectory—but nothing 
appened while he was there. George was supposed to have a fairy- 
odfather apparition which appeared to him at moments of crisis. George’s 
ife had recently left him, and Mrs T. thought that this marital trouble 
ight have some connection with the sudden increase in the phenomena 
¢ntred around George. 

Other members of the family had similar histories. Violet, when she 
as twelve years old, was wasting away and was advised to go to a sana- 
rium. Instead she went to stay with some spiritualists and attended a 
saling circle. Sylvia was said to have walked and talked in her sleep as a 
uild. 

So much for the psychological background, not very good from the 
vestigating standpoint, but perhaps all the better for the ghost. 

Mr and Mrs T. had moved into the house 32 years ago. They knew the 
revious occupant, but there was no suggestion that the place was haunted. 
Irs T. said she had always felt there was some sort of “‘ influence ” about 
ie place. Footsteps were heard in the passage at the side of the house — 
hen nobody was there. There were unaccountable noises in the yard. 
iolet used to complain when she was young that she could hear people 
alking about on the roof. When she was ten she was terrified by seeing _ 
luminous vapour coming out of the dark lavatory closet. (It must be 
plained that there was no electric light. _ Downstairs was supplied by gas, — 
sstairs by candles.) One particular bedroom was specially associated with © 
ie haunt. Mrs T.’s father, Mr R. (now dead), was said to have seen some- __ 
ing when he slept there one night. He would never say what it was, but — 
> refused to sleep in the house again. Margery said she had seen a lumin- 
is cloud coming through the window of this room. Sylvia could not be 
terviewed with her sisters because she was living in America, but she 
rote to the Research Officer describing the footsteps in the passage and 
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other noises. She also said that she had just entered the haunted bedroor 
one night when there was a most terrible noise. She screamed an 
panicked. To reassure her, her fiancé, who was staying in the hous¢ 
changed bedrooms with her, but he saw and heard nothing unusual. 

Although there seem to have been a great many incidents of this kinc 
spread over the years, it would be profitless to pursue them. We have n 
means of knowing whether they were normal events, such as noises fror 
next door, lights from outside, disturbances by animals, etc., which wer 
misinterpreted owing to the nervous disposition and vivid imaginations ¢ 
the occupants. More significant were the recent happenings, which fo! 
lowed upon George’s return from the Forces. They seemed to be gettin 
steadily worse. On the night of Oct. 2oth, George was thoroughly un 
nerved when two candles, which he had in his bedroom while undressing 
were repeatedly extinguished as if by the pinch of an unseen hand. 

The night following, Mr K., a working man aged 26, slept with Georg 
to see if he too would meet the ghost. Just before 11.0 p.m. they bot 
heard a scratching near the window of the bedroom. George switched on 
torch, and both men saw that the cloth on a bedside table had been pullec 
and some articles on the table displaced. A brush was hanging half ove 
the edge, and the cloth was seen to be still waving when the torchligl 
shone upon it. There was no cat in the house. The Research Office 
interviewed Mr K., who was a very down-to-earth type, but deep! 
impressed by the ghostly experience. 

By this time the family were becoming too frightened to sleep in tk 
house, and formed the habit of staying with nearby relatives overnigh 
On Oct. 30th, Mr J., a sceptical relative, accompanied by Mr W. senior an 
Mr W. junior, decided to spend an all night vigil in the haunted bedroon 
At 11.45 p.m. they heard heavy footsteps approaching the back door (whic 
was unlocked) and then there was a roaring sound as if someone had con 
in and lit the gas. Through the frosted glass panels in the door of tl 
haunted room, which overlooked the stairs, they saw a blue light which gre 
stronger, as if ascending the stairs. They opened the door, but immed 
ately all was quiet and there was no light. They rushed downstairs wit 
their torches on, but no one was about and they were sure no one could hay 
had time to escape. Mr J. and Mr W. senior were interviewed by tl 
Research Officer. Both were sensible witnesses, who appeared to ha’ 
thought of most of the ordinary explanations, including a practical jok 
but without being able to account for their experience. 

Mrs T. said that she also had heard footsteps approaching the back do 
at night, followed by a light coming up the stairs. Unfortunately Mrs ’ 
did not seem a reliable witness, and while her experiences were many ar 
varied, the Research Officer could find no evidence of her having describe 
this particular phenomenon before she heard Mr J’s story. 

_ Two nights later the landlord and some friends spent a night in the hous 
but nothing happened. On Nov. 3rd the Research Officer spent a nig 
_ there with George—the most haunted member of the family. In spite 
Mrs 'T’s assurance that she could feel “‘ it’s ” presence, and her reluctan 
to leave them alone at “ it’s ” mercy, neither of them experienced anythii 
that night. 


Later, in November a group of leading spiritualists paid a visit to t 
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lage, accompanied by a well-known trance medium. After the occu- 
its had been questioned about their experiences, the medium went into 
ice, and his guide explained that the disturbances were due to an elderly 
yin spirit. She had once lived in the place and had been suffocated in 
haunted bedroom by a feather pillow. Her spirit still lingered because 
‘ did not realise she was dead. ‘ 
Mrs 'T. was very frightened at all this. Afterwards she also went into an 
#arent trance, and said she was the spirit of Eileen Stanley of Waterlane 
| that her brother had been murdered in 1886 and his body buried under 
| hearth. Waterlane was a place nearby where Mrs T. had lived as a girl. 
36 was long before the cottage was built. George says he took up the 
orboards to try to find the body under the hearth, but without success. 
At the end of November a party of R.A.F. men had a night’s watch in 
: house. Only one of them encountered the ghost, he felt ‘‘ the Thing 
ning up as if it were reaching out towards (him) and a peculiar but very 
werful sensation spread over (his) chest and arms ”’. 
On Dec. 14th, 1946, Dr A. J. B. Robertson and a medical student stayed 
sre for a night, but without any experience. Dr Robertson reported : 
[he only new phenomena of note reported was a supposed ghostly strang- 
g of George when upstairs followed by him being pushed downstairs, 
ere he was caught by (Mr J.). Actually the matter, I think, reduces to 
-orge passing out on top of the stairs and falling back down them. He 
s revived in a few minutes.” 
Finally the T. family left the house altogether, having been told by the 
al authorities that it would be requisitioned if they continued sleeping 
ewhere. On Sept. 25th, 1947, a year later, a letter was received from the 
w tenant saying : 
“I am now the occupier of this house, and have been for the past four 
mnths, during which time neither I nor my wife have either seen or heard 
ything unusual.” 
Whatever view one takes of the nature of the happenings in this so-called 
unted house, it is clear that in this case, as in many others, the causes are 
und up with the personal psychology of the family concerned, rather 
in with the house itself. In ten old cases of haunted houses followed up 
ently by the Research Officer, not one survived a change of occupant. 
Another point brought out by this case is the unreliability of medium- 
ic impressions in connection with haunted houses. In both this and the 


sceding case a medium was called in, but it is very doubtful if the people — 


re made any the wiser for it. 


F303. 
. THE HAUNTING OF R—— GRANGE 

iE following report, sent to us in September, 1947, comes from Mr A. 
Sharp of the Durham University S.P.R. 

R. is a village in Wharfedale on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. 
1e Grange is a solidly built stone house dating to about 1500. The 
esent porch bears the date 1672 but the original doorway which can still 
seen is considered to be much older. Among remarkable features of the _ 
use are two hanging stones on the gable end and numerous devices 
iselled on the stones and above the windows as a protection against 
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witches. The house is now divided into two, the larger part which includ 
the porch being owned by Mr L , and the smaller part by Mr Foo 

In the larger part, the ground floor consists of a living-room from whi 
a kitchen passage and staircase lead off. ‘The passage leading to the ba 
door (the porch is at present bricked off) also gives access to two sto 
rooms beyond, one of which is a large empty room containing the cell 
staircase and having a connecting door with the living-room. The upp 
floor has a landing leading to two. bedrooms, a bathroom and a large sittin 
room (formerly a bedroom) which leads to a small bedroom above t 
porch. This has been dubbed the haunted room, though the reason seer 
obscure. The cellars are peculiar. The staircase leads into the larger 
two, the walls being fitted with stone wine bins and illumination forme: 
provided by a window below ground level opening onto a path which 
now flagged over. There is also a small well now little more than a sum 
The smaller cellar also has a window leading onto a short earth-wall 
passage and coming up in the front garden. 


The statements of Mr and Mrs L - 


Mr and Mrs L with their son and two daughters, then very your 
moved into the house in September, 1938. Their neighbour then, a M 
R , warned them that the place was certainly haunted. The first fle 
sitting-room was then used as a bedroom and seemed to form the centre 
activity. Frequently during the night a shuffling sound would be hea 
approaching the door, then a noise which Mrs L—— described as like 
great heap of clothes falling from the door onto the floor inside the be 
room. On investigation nothing was ever seen to account for the soun 
The door of the haunted room, which I am satisfied can be securely latch 
without danger of springing open, was frequently opened during the nig! 
One of the most unusual phenomena was the sound of footsteps within t 
bedroom, accompanied by the springing up and down of the floorboar« 
which would be produced by someone walking across them (they are 
narrow variety easily depressed). 

These phenomena ceased in July, 1942, (when the room was vacat 
as a bedroom), with the exception of the unlatching of the door whi 
has occurred in recent months. The haunted room now being occupied 
the eldest daughter. 

A frequent occurrence was the appearance of.smoke issuing from 1 
ceiling, but this was discovered to be due to a leakage in one of the flu 

A peculiar incident happened in September, 1939 (September seems 


_ have been the period when phenomena were at their best). Mrs L— 
_ was alone in the living-room, and her eldest daughter sleeping upstai 


the handle of the door leading to the cellar turned and the door open 
A moment later it closed, reopened, and closed again. There was a viol 
noise on the outer door and the latch of the passage door lifted, the dc 
swinging open. At this Mrs L—— fled upstairs quite terrified and we 
her Siar Together they searched the house but everything seer 
normal. 

This statement I collected on my first visit on July, 24th 1947, but hav: 
only an evening at my disposal I did not interview the F——-s until | 
second visit on August 7th. Sie al 


* 
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hey had been in residence only a short time and had experienced 
ning. The arrangement of this part of the house is therefore irrelevant. 
Ihe history of the house is again of little importance though it is once 
posed to have been a nunnery and there are tales in the village of 
ounters with a “‘ white lady ” though no one will swear to have seen her. 
( communicated with Mrs R , who now lives in the south of England, 
she sent me a statement from which I again take extracts. 


htement of Mrs R . 
The one experience which could not be explained occurred on August 


ak Holiday of 1928 (org). The noise which sounded like the swishing of 
thes was heard by both Mr and Mrs R who got up and made a 
rch, finding nothing. Nothing more was thought about the incident 
til an old resident asked if they: had never seen anything. On being 
-ed what, he said that a woman was supposed to walk the yard from the 
rn. An old tale with which Mrs R became acquainted was that a 
-e could be seen at the round window above the porch if looked for by 
yone standing at the end of the drive. Mrs R ’s sister who, on one 
casion, slept several nights in the room over the porch vowed that her 
or was opened every night after she had gone to sleep. __ 
In further correspondence Mr Sharp remarked : 
‘‘ Regrettably enough the phenomena are clearly past tHeir best... . 
1e unlatching of the door is the only incident which has happened for 
yeral weeks. ... Anall night vigil . . . I hardly thought worth while . . : 
1e case might have been a classic if only someone had kept a diary.” 
The report is perhaps the most typical of the cases quoted. It illustrates 
> infrequent and vague nature of the phenomena, which always seem to 
ide the investigator’s grasp. There are literally hundreds of cases just 
e it. 
304. s 
A POLTERGEIST AT AN INN 


) complete this little round of cases, here is a poltergeist. The opening 


ter came from a neighbour, and read as follows : 


June 16th, 1947. 
sar Sir, 

~ [am writing to inform you of what I consider to be genuine polter- 
ist phenomena at an inn in this town. 

There are all the usual symptoms, including drawers being turned out on 
e floor, things being moved from place to place or lost, saucepans flung 
ym a dresser and so on. 

I feel certain of the honesty of the people concerned, who have called in 
e police, being obviously ignorant of the real cause. . . . 


The Research Officer visited the inn on June 28th, 1947. The family 
nsisted of Mr and Mrs E., in late middle age, and a son aged 16, who 
sked younger. According to neighbours, this boy was “‘ highly strung ” 
d “‘ not quite normal”. There was also a married daughter, but she did 
t live in the house. 

For the past month a supposed poltergeist had ransacked the bedrooms 


awk 
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several times a week. Clothes were thrown about, the contents of drawe 
scattered, rugs turned upside down, etc., etc. These disturbances went 
during the day at times when the bedrooms were unoccupied. 

On arrival, the Research Officer was shown upstairs where one of t 
rooms had been preserved for his inspection in a state of chaos from t 
previous day’s activity. The wardrobe was open, clothes hangers v 
hooked and clothes scattered about the floor. Drawers were open and loc 
articles from them and from around the room, including floor coverin 
were all awry. The total effect was as if someone had rushed round t 
room grabbing everything they could lay hands on in a deliberate atterr 
to disarrange everything without doing any real harm. 

Close questioning of members of the family revealed the followi 
interesting facts : 

(1) The whole family pleaded ignorance of poltergeist cases, havi 
never read or talked about such matters before the present outbreak. 

(2) Nothing was ever damaged by the poltergeist. 

(3) The boy was the only person to claim to have seen the phenomena 
progress, the other people in the house saw only the after-effects. He t 
the Research Officer that only the day before he had gone into his room a 
the wardrobe had opened of its own accord and the contents had flown ¢ 
in his face. 

(4) The parents thought that the phenomena could not be the boy plz 
ing pranks, because once or twice they had occurred at times when he cot 
not have been responsible for them. However, further questioning show 
that there was no real basis for this belief. 

5) Mrs E. was worried both by the happenings and by the suspic! 
attaching to her son. Mr E. did not seem to mind, he remarked that it v 
good for trade. The boy was said to be terrified by it all, but he obviou 
enjoyed telling his experiences. 

The Research Officer suggested locking the bedrooms during the day 
way of experiment. This was agreed to, but was never carried out. Af 
his visit, the phenomena seemed to fade away and nothing has happer 
since. 

There are scores of cases just like this—a peculiar boy or girlin the hou 
with every indication that he or she is the source of the supposed “ pher 
mena”. A very similar case, in which the central figure was a lit 
girl, was investigated in March, 1947. The “ phenomena” consisted 
noises at night around the little girl’s bed. The parents naively | 
plained that they were more forcible in the dark. The child was an impi 
precocious creature, who probably produced the noises with her feet 
the bed-rail. ‘The phenomena disappeared with the arrival of the investi; 
tors, and so far as is known have not recurred. 

The interesting points about these cases are not so much how the pher 
mena are produced—whichis usually only too obvious, but why they sho 
occur at all and why they should always indulge in noises and throw 
things about. Possibly discontent, boredom or frustrated urges prov 
the initial stimulus, and newspaper stories or sheer animal spirits guide 
pattern of the “ phenomena ”’. 


1In 1935, a shop in the same smali town was the centre of similar distu 
also apparently connected with the presence of a boy. ives ier 8" 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
t the Editor of the Journal. 


-,—In ‘recent letters to the Fournal Mrs Heywood has suggested that 
: should pay more attention to those less well corroborated cases of 
rported psi in the belief that such an approach would further aid the 
-cidation of the various factors involved. 
Such an attitude is surely unwise. As a Society we have obligations to 
ence as a whole; and if one of the aims of the S.P.R. is to convince the 
entific world of the validity and importance of our subject, it is essential 
adhere to scientific standards. It is to be regretted that many of the cases 
yorted: in the Fournal fall. far short of this requirement. If it is the 
ciety’s policy to be less than scientific then it would be advisable to 
<nowledge it openly. 
Assuming, however, that such is not the case, to put in evidence the 
aracter of the percipient as Mrs Heywood has suggested, is, basically, an 
sound principle to work on. If the evidence so far collected lacks full 
nviction it is very largely on account of this tendency to include in our 
\blications cases not up to the requisite standards of evidence. Unfortu- 
tely we cannot assess personal integrity by scientific methods. And even 
pposing that we could, owing to the subjective nature of the subject, 
rsonal integrity is no guarantee of accuracy in a psychical narrative. 
Mrs Heywood asks : ‘‘ How much of what evidence would .-.*. eliminate 
ance coincidence and our other bogies... ?”” This question is sympto- 
atic of the tendency towards muddled thinking into which too many have 
[len in the past. What we need are thoroughly authenticated cases for which 
.explanation by chance coincidence, or any other normal means, would 
-a logical improbability. Mrs Heywood’s question lacks relevance as it 
ands and is virtually unanswerable. 
It.is only by studying and analysing material of whose validity we are not 
doubt that we shall be encouraged to work out a sound theoretical 
sis of which psychical research is so muchin need. And without some 
nd of general induction of this nature we shall add little to knowledge of 
e conditions which govern the occurrence of psi. 
The fact is that psychical research already suffers enough from draw- 
icks which are absent in other sciences ; the inability to reproduce exact 
perimental conditions, the lack of a proven working hypothesis, the neces- 
ry of largely relying on the evidence of untrained observers—to relax the 
andards of evidence in apparent cases of psi phenomena in addition to the 
ove, is to abandon all pretence of scientific aim and method. 
There are a number of people who are convinced that psi phenomena are 
yt amenable to scientific method. From among these Mrs Heywood will 
aw a large measure of support. This attitude I believe to be a cardinal 
ror, and in a new treatise now in preparation I aim to demonstrate this 
yond further argument. In the conviction that one day psychical re- 
arch will rank among the accepted branches of science I must deplore 
irs Heywood’s attitude as short-sighted and deleterious to the Society’s 
st interests. al 
Yours etc., : Bes 
. D. H. RAWCLIFFE. 


<a 
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Sir,—I appreciate the opportunity to comment on Mr Rawcliffe’s lette 
though I have little to add to my previous enquiries, which were mat 
simply in the hope of clearing up an apparently illogical situation. TI 
attitude that the facts have not as yet proved E.S.P. is intelligible ; so is tl 
attitude that they have. What seems odd is the attitude that, while accep 
ing E.S.P., spontaneous cases of it must still be assessed on the presuppos 
tion that it is not only non-proven, but so inherently impossible that tl 
assumption that the reports of many reliable (on other subjects) percipien 
may be founded on fact is inadmissable ; they must be ignored. 

The news of Mr Rawcliffe’s forthcoming, clarifying treatise is welcom 
but may I humbly protest against his assumption that I do not think E.S.. 
in any way amenable to scientific experiment. In the light of Dr Rhine 
and Dr Soal’s experiments alone, this would be absurd. But can the livis 
being give up all its secrets in the laboratory or the information gained I 
the methods of the physical sciences applied to biological phenomena | 
more than partial ? Is it possible, for example, to vary one factor on 
when studying a living cell, far less when the subject is‘a complicated rel 
tionship between two elaborate human beings ? 

I heartily agree that we want more and more authenticated cases whi 
cannot be explained by chance coincidence. But to-day all simple cas 
seem to fall under this ban and nature is reluctant to supply complicate 
ones in quantity. Must we then do no more than rest in the hope that o1 
day cases of psi will be so common that, as with the equally subjecti 
phenomena of dreams, we shall dare to assume their existence ? 

é Yours etc., 
ROSALIND HEYwoop. 


S1r,—I agree strongly with Mrs Heywood about the necessity for stating 
definite standard to which it would be necessary to attain to prove, beyor 
any doubt, that E.S.P. exists. The lack of any clear idea about this h 
been a source of great confusion and inefficiency in psychical researc 
Experimenters have had to formulate their own standards and, in t 
absence of adequate discussion, have sometimes fixed them at unreasonak 
severe or lenient levels. Some, even, have simply not considered t 
matter, and have collected “ evidence ” in a fit of blind acquisitivene: 
without any idea of what sort of evidence is needed. I suggest that th 
lack is a partial explanation of the wide differences of opinion as to the inte 
pretation of evidence which have sometimes led to dark suspicions that t 
opponents’ views were better considered as psychological curiosities than 
opinions to be treated seriously. 

During the last 65 years an enormous amount of energy has been e 
pended on psychical research. Yet, despite this industrious and admirat 
activity, E.S.P. (to say nothing of other phenomena of psychical researc 
remains, in the eyes of many investigators, unproved. Faced with tl 
remarkable fact it is not surprising that many people should feel, as 
Heywood evidently feels, that these investigators are perhaps unreasonal 
prejudiced, that, in trying to satisfy them, the Society is pouring its wo 
down a bottomless well, and that whatever the evidence produced it v 
never be enough to convince the sceptics. Yet such an attitude, thou 
_ natural at a first glance at the facts, cannot be sustained against ctiticisr 
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there are definite standards which would satisfy the sceptical as to the 
ence of E.S.P., and many who are familiar with all the Society’s work 
convinced that these standards have never yet been reached. Moreover 
‘standards, though severe, are not impractically severe, and it is not 
zether surprising that the sceptic finds his scepticism increasing when 
considers that, despite the enormous quantity of the evidence there is 
, after 65 years, considerable doubt as to whether they have been 
ined. 

‘he evidence which I would tentatively suggest as sufficient to convince 
reasonable person of the existence of E.S.P. is as follows : 


sertmental Evidence. 


. All means of normal communication, however indirect, between the 
cipient and any person (e.g. agent, observer, etc.) who knows the target, 
any means of normal perception or deduction of the target by the per- 
ent must be rigidly excluded until after the guess is made. 

. As soon as such normal communication, perception, or deduction is 

je possible, all means of alteration of the recorded targets or guesses 

st be rigidly excluded at least until the guesses have been scored and 
cked in the presence of at least one independent observer. 

. The experiments must show success in the presence of several inde- 

dent observers. Within reason, a request to be permitted to attend an 

eriment as observer must not be refused. wt 

. The results must be estimated by a reliable statistical method and 

uld give antichance odds greater than a million to one. 

. Fraud or error, conscious or unconscious, may be excluded in two 

rs only : 

a) by physical impossibility. 

b) by repetition of the experiment according to the following rules : 
If there is a physically possible normal explanation involving fraud 
or error on the part of one experimenter, the experiment must be 
repeatable by (almost) any experimenter at will. If at least two 
experimenters would have to be involved in such fraud or error, the 
experiment must be repeated by two further independent sets of 
experimenters. 

. All relevant details must be reported. 


These are not completely rigid standards. If, say, there were collateral 
ience throwing doubton the reliability of the experimenters, they might 
inadequate. It is not necessary to describe how these standards can in 
ctice be attained: the experiments of Soal and Goldney exemplify the 
e of technique that must be used. It is solely because these experi- 
nts stand alone as an isolated piece of work as yet unrepeated by other 
erimenters that I do not consider it unreasonable to refuse to accept 
m as entirely conclusive proof of E.S.P. (see 5 (4) above). 
mtaneous Evidence. ae a — 

. All means of normal perception or deduction by the percipient of the 
or event perceived and all means of normal communication of the fact or 
nt to the percipient must be impossible until the percipient’s observa- 
1 has been recorded and placed in the Society’s files. (Other reliable 
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hands would be permissible, e.g. a bank or Post Office safe, provided « 
could be sure that the case would be reported even if the result was negati 

2. Any possibility of the percipient himself causing the observed fact 
event to occur must be excluded. 

3. The coincidence must remain striking even after allowance has be 
made for selection of the experience from similar experiences both of ' 
same percipient and of other percipients. 

4. At least three such cases must be on record. 

5. All relevant details must be reported. 

It is recognised that condition 1 (Spontaneous Cases) is in normal ca 
not easy to satisfy ; but in precognitive cases the requirement is surely vi 
reasonable, and might well be expected to have been fulfilled by now (w 
2, 3 and 5) at least once in the Society’s experience. 

In conclusion, may I insist that, however unreasonable the sceptic n 
appear to some, he is not usually in reality the utter and immovea 
diehard he may seem. Good evidence he will accept: the standa 
are definite, he is only waiting for them to be reached. Now that telepat 
has become an everyday word and books on E.S.P. are on sale in every be 
shop it is easy to forget that we are concerned with a phenomenon wh 
seems to contradict utterly the very bases of a system of knowledge that | 
been checked and rechecked a thousand times in a thousand different w; 
and never, outside the rare and dubious phenomena of our subject, be 
found wanting. Is it unreasonable to ask for sound evidence ? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. D. Procrot 


S1r,—Since writing to you I have read with great appreciation Mr Pr 
tor’s open-minded and constructive letter. Of course the sceptic has 
right to consider the evidence for E.S.P. inadequate, but Mr Proctor - 
caused me tentatively to wonder whether the sceptic’s grounds are entir 
logical. He says that E.S.P. contradicts the bases of a system of knowle 
which has been checked and rechecked. But, ultimately, are causality < 
the uniformity of nature more than assumptions : are we sure that t 
system is more than a description of the relatedness of our sensory perc 
tions ? And is not the system itself behaving in a very peculiar manne 
It is a far cry from Dr Johnson’s stone to Eddington’s statements t 
elementary particles of physics are not objective units and that “ it is p 
tinent to remember that the concept of substance has disappeared fr 
fundamental physics”. If we cannot fit extra sensory perception into 
frame of thought moulded by sensory perception should we perhaps cot 
der the possible limitations of the frame ? 

Many of us have accepted the experimental evidence for E.S.P. on 
authority of Professors Broad and Price, Dr Thouless, and others, 
having the technical knowledge to assess it ourselves. But I think it 
duty of. some of us occasionally to have the courage to state that we hay 
bias in its favour, created by personal experiences, which make it as gre 
mental acrobatic feat for us to deny E.S.P. as for others without th 
experiences to acceptit, I have listed six of my immediate family and se 
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> friends whose repeated experiences tally so closely with my own that 
van talk about them intelligibly to one another. In some cases they were 
id upon and corroborated to our satisfaction, for we accepted the integ- 
10f the corroborator, but they are of course quite unevidential to others 
‘rroborators are always suspect. (It is sobering to think of the quantity 
vidence for hoaxing, collusion, misrepresentation and so forth which 
be contained in the records of the S.P.R.) 
get the impression that the sceptic feels that the integrity and compet- 
: of the investigator into E.S.P. must be doubted to an extent greater 
. if the same investigator were tackling another subject. But even so, 
we ever get away from assumptions of integrity ? In “‘ Thoughts 
‘ough Space ”’ it is recorded that Sir Hubert Wilkins’ percipient posted 
remarkable, apparently telepathic impressions to three eminent men, 
same evening they were received, Sir Hubert being somewhere round 
North Pole at the time. But the postmark will have been on the envel- 
, not the report, so the sceptic must presumably consider that the three 
ment men agreed to substitute later another report, based on Sir 
Jert’s own diary, rather than that telepathy occurred. Dare we assume 
. the officers of the S.P.R. would not do the same ? And on this grave 
2 of doubt may I, Sir, finally retire from this correspondence ? 
Yours etc., ¥ 
ROsALIND HEYwoop. 


—Since the publicationin the May, 1947, issue of the Journal of the case 
“Margaret Foote”’ received through Geraldine Cummins, further 
able corroboration has come to hand. It will be recalled that, at the 
e of writing, Mr ‘‘ Donald X.”’ was unable to verify that the second name 
he alleged communicator was Alice (page 42). Moreover, he was in- 
ned by an old friend of ‘‘ Marguerite’s ”’ that she did not die as stated by 
or, in Kensington, N.Z. but in a neighbouring district. 
in July 31st, 1947, ““ Mr X” wrote: “‘ Tell Geraldine that I have found. 
that ‘‘ Marguerite Foote” did die in Kensington, N.Z.—the Kensing- 
Marine Hospital it was, but 7x Kensington. Also, her middle name 
Alice which I did not know and at first could not verify... .” 
n this case, the memory of the alleged communicator was more accurate 
1 that of an intimate friend still in the flesh. 

Yours faithfully, 

E, B. GIBBEs_- 


.S. May I take this opportunity of correcting a small error which crept 
the account published in the Fournal, page 34. In the letter from 
“X” it is stated that ‘“‘ Marguerite” Hved in Kensington, N.Z. 
reas, the word should have been died there. 


—I noticed recently that in some of my dreams (which I am in the 
it of recording) my second name, Francis, is used, the context in each 
making it clear that the reference is to myself. 

1 the “ A.G.P.” multiple personality case, reported by T. W. Mitchell 
c. XXVI), the second name, Geraldine, was “ forgotten ” by the 
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primary personality, and also by the secondary, ‘‘ Amelia,” but reme 
bered by the tertiary “ Amelia Geraldine ”’. 

Writing in the Journal, Miss H. A. Dallas (July, 1929, and Nov., 19: 
and the Baroness de Kerkucs (Jan., 1933) both refer to cases in wh 
mediums have described persons (otherwise clearly identified) by th 
second names. 

All this seems to indicate that the second name, little used in ordin: 
life, is sometimes appropriated by the subconscious mind. In the mediu: 
istic cases, this slightly strengthens the hypothesis of telepathy (which, 
is generally agreed, takes place between subconscious and subconscious) 
against chance coincidence of names, on the one hand, and, on the other 
spirit-message from anything corresponding to the conscious mind o; 
living person. 

However, the evidence is scanty. I should be very glad to hear of a 
other cases known to your readers. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. F. DaLton 


OBITUARY NOTICE ; 
As we go to press wé learn with deepest regret of the sudden death | 
December 13th of Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., President of the Society, 193 
1938 and a generous donor to our funds. An Obituary will appear 
Proceedings. 


NOTICE 


Reports of interesting psychic cases appear from time to time in the pre: 
Members who come across newspaper references that seem to call f 
investigation would be rendering a valuable service by cutting them o} 
and posting them to the Research Officer. 


~ 


